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The Arbitration Treaties and the Senate. 

Our government has been a good while in getting 
at the work of negotiating treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration with other countries, through no fault, we 
are glad to say, of either the President or the Secre- 
tary of State. But the time lost is now being made 
up rapidly, and the leadership which our country has 
practically always maintained in the arbitration move- 
ment is being rapidly assumed in this particular as- 
pect of it also. 

On November 1 the first of the treaties that were 
in contemplation, which we had been v assured the 
President would submit to the Senate this winter, 
was signed at the State Department by Secretary Hay 
and the French Ambassador, Mr. Jusserand. This 
has been followed by treaties with Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Portugal, and the basis of a treaty with 
Russia has been announced as agreed upon. That is 
a most commendable and encouraging record for a 
single month. 

This list of treaties will probably be considerably 
increased before they are sent to the Senate, as nego- 
tiations are in progress with Great Britain, Italy and 
other governments. 

The question we are all asking ourselves is, What 
will the Senate do with the treaties when it receives 
them ? Will it treat them as it did the treaty of 
1897 ? Will it ignore them and let them die in com- 
mittee? Or will it promptly ratify them? These 
questions are forced upon us by the action and atti- 
tude of the Senate in the past. Less than a year 
ago it was generally believed in Washington and else- 
where that if arbitration treaties were sent in at that 
time, they would stand little chance of ratification. 
For that reason the President made no move in the 
matter. 

As for ourselves, we entertain the strongest hope 
that these treaties will receive prompt and practically 
unanimous approval. Circumstances have greatly 
changed since the rejection of the Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty in 1897. The Hague Conference has been 
held and the fruits of it have been beyond all expec- 
tation. The Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration, still a dream in 1897, has been set up and, 
on the initiative of the United States, brought into 
successful operation. Many cases of controversy 
have been settled by arbitration outside the Hague 
Court. The Alaska boundary dispute has been put 
out of the way. Public sentiment in favor of arbi- 
tration as a fixed and regular international policy has 
grown enormously in strength, particularly among 
the leaders and members of great business organiza- 
tions. The political conditions which militated against 
the Olney-Pauncefote treaty have also changed. 

Added to the weight of these considerations is the 
fact of the signing of more than a dozen treaties of 
obligatory arbitration among the nations of Western 



Europe within the past year. Besides this, in 1897 
the Senate had to pass on a treaty with one nation 
only, Great Britain. In this case it will have to pass 
upon treaties practically identical in terms with from 
half a dozen to a dozen powers. It will not be easy 
to discriminate among these powers, and it would be 
a bold proceeding to attempt to turn them all down 
together. 

The character of the treaties is also a strong con- 
sideration in favor of the probability of their prompt 
ratification by the Senate. They are all drawn, it 
seems, on practically identical lines. They are to run 
for the limited term of five years and cover only con- 
troversies of a judical order and those arising in the 
interpretation of treaties. Many of us had hoped 
that when our government began the conclusion of 
arbitration treaties, it would follow the suggestion of 
the National Arbitration Conference of January last 
and draw them on more comprehensive lines than the 
European treaties. The time has certainly come for 
such countries as the United States, Great Britain, 
France and others, to agree to refer all their contro- 
versies to the jurisdiction of the great Court which 
they have created for this very purpose. 

However, the limitation of these treaties is likely 
to work favorably to their speedy adoption, and it 
may have been wise after all that no attempt was 
made to push beyond the general level which arbitra- 
tion has reached, as indicated by the European 
treaties. The conclusion of these limited treaties by 
the numerous governments which have signed them 
will be a great triumph, and the greater step will be 
taken in due time. 

The above are our reasons for believing that the 
Senate will hasten to approve these treaties when 
they are sent in. We confess that we can conceive 
of no ground whatever for adverse action upon them 
at the present time. However, we recognize the im- 
mense importance of getting the largest possible 
expression of public sentiment in their favor from all 
parts of the nation. A movement has been inaugu- 
rated by the National Arbitration Committee of 
Washington and supported by other organizations to 
secure this expression, and we hope that all out- 
readers and friends in every state will cooperate to 
the utmost in the public meetings which will be held 
during this month in the cities and towns of the 
country. Where cooperation of this kind is imprac- 
ticable, or public meetings cannot be held, brief, cour- 
teous letters to the two Senators from your State will 

be of great service. 
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The New Intergovernmental Conference 
at The Hague. 

Several replies have already been received at the 
State Department in response to Secretary Hay's 
Note of October 21 to the powers signatory of the 
Hague Conventions, inviting the assembling of a 



